THE   KAISER   AND   ENGLISH   RELATIONS

to   England,   on   the   occasion   of   the   Franco-British
Exhibition,  and no  objection could be made to that.
Then came Russia's turn.    Two years ago Count Witte
had suggested a visit, believing that it would result in
some agreement between England and Russia, but that
had been abandoned because the country was in a very
unsettled  state,   and  because  the   King  did  not  want
unduly and unnecessarily to irritate his nephew.    But
now this Anglo-Russian Convention had been signed and
sealed, an exchange of royal cordialities was called for,
and a meeting of yachts was arranged off Reval for June.
But trouble arose over this in England:   Radicals and the
Labour Party in the House of Commons made a strong
protest against the King paying a state visit to a Sovereign
whose Government had imprisoned, exiled and executed
political prisoners without a trial.    They held the Tsar
to be responsible for these atrocities, and that the King
should pay him an official visit implied that he and there-
fore his country condoned them.    The Tsar was a ' blood-
stained murderer,5  wrote a future  Prime Minister of
England in the Labour Leader, and the   King must not
hobnob with him.    But the  Government agreed with
the King that such a visit promoted national friendliness,
and that the internal affairs of Russia were not Britain's
concern any more than the British naval programme was
the concern of Germany.    So, early in June, the King
and Queen. sailed on the  Victoria and Albert and,  after
passing through the Kiel Canal, had the pleasure of seeing
an impressive display of German sea-power.    The whole
fleet was assembled in the harbour and destroyers es-
corted them into the Baltic, while torpedo-boats practised
their manoeuvres in a very masterly manner.   This fine
sight served a double purpose of doing honour to the